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longest work days became the most strenuous test of the effects of working on children, since they were presumed to be the most committed to the labor force.
The time devoted to working has two discrete components: the amount of time absent from home during specific intervals and the amount of time spent in the labor force during the life cycle. Neither has been measured well in studies of maternal employment. Few studies regard entering or leaving the labor force as a process involving decisions that are reversible over time. Longitudinal data are relatively rare in studies of maternal employment; when they exist, the focus is on the achievement patterns of children over time, rather than changes in the behavior or attitudes of the working mother. When life-cycle factors are deemed relevant, they are defined from the perspective of the child's development, rather than the mother's. For example, a number of studies specified maternal work experiences during the preschool years (Burchinal, 1963; Gold and Andres, 1978a), but neglected to control for the age or career stage of the mother or the presence of older siblings.
Seven studies have looked at changes in the outcomes for children over time (Almquist and Angrist, 1970; Caldwell et al., 1970; Cherry and Eaton, 1977; McCord et al., 1963; Moore, 1975; Rees and Palmer, 1970; Robinson and Robinson, 1971); to my knowledge, however, not one study has examined the outcomes for children in terms of changes in maternal employment over time.2
Research on the effects of maternal employment emerged from an explicitly developmental perspective; however, few authors seem aware of the biases introduced by an exclusively child-centered design. Fathers, surrogate caretakers, and siblings recede in importance, while the family context and community life are often simply ignored (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). In the foreground, one finds the mother-child dyad. Maternal behavior, such as holding a job, is presumed to have a powerful and unidirectional impact on the child. The demands or expectations of a child are not assumed to influence in any way a mother's decision to seek employment.
Casual observation suggests the fallacy of this model. Many women postpone their careers or stagger and adjust their work schedules for
- Caldwell et al. (1970) and Robinson and Robinson (1971) were more concerned about demonstrating the effects of a day-care center in Syracuse (Caldwell) or an experimental day-care program for infants and preschoolers affiliated with the University of North Carolina (Robinson and Robinson) than they were in studying the effects of maternal employment. Although they collected longitudinal data on a number of relevant measures, including the Stanford-Binet, these analyses do not separate working mothers by either the duration of employment or degree of time commitment.ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
